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. a mystic bond 
of brotherhood 
makes all men one.” 


Carlyle 
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EDITORIAL 


How do you like ONE Magizine with its “New Look?” Four years of 
the former printing methods showed us that ONE’s staff just could not 
get out an issue each thirty days by that system. It was too complicated, 


and had to go through too many hands, 


We feel sure that the speedy method which has produced the “ 
Look” will enable us to hold schedule. Three successive “double issu 
are planned: June-July (this one); August-September; October-No- 
vember, this last one to be out around November 1. From then on you 


should be having your copies on or about the Ist of each month. 


We hope the Magazine’s contents will show some changes, too, but 
all of this means rising costs. For four years we have held to the same 
prices, even while most other magazines were raising theirs. This was 
only possible because of the faithful few who made up the losses, year 
in and year out, but that time has now passed. The Magazine must pay 


its own way from here on. 


So, the price on the newsstands is fifty cents a copy. Your present 
subscriptions will of course be fulfilled. On renewals, current rates will 
be applied through December only. Remittances will be prorated to 
cover the months following at the new subscription price of $5 per 
year; two years for $9; over-seas, $6 for one year, All subscriptions 


will be sent first-class, sealed. 


These changes mean that the Magazine should begin the coming year 


with everything in good running order. 


Ann Carll Reid, Editor 
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by wilfran nicols 


THE 
OLDER 
HOMOSEXUAL 


Fear of a possible lonely old age has mT 
tortured many a young person who 
has discovered his emotional desires \wy 
to be toward those of his or her own w 
sex. 

Much self-imposed unhappiness 
among today’s youth—whatever the 4 
sexual inclination—stems from fol- 
lowing the crowd’s opinion, going 
along with current fads of idol-wor- 
ship, bizarre haircuts or clothes and so 
on, or pseudo-philosophical opinions 
garnered from the digest magazines. 
Movies and television have given them 
vicarious experiences or situations 
which many have found impossible to 
duplicate in actual life. With such an 
unpractical basis, it is no wonder 
many express fear of the future, fears 
which could lead into alcoholism. 
even into suicide. 

While it may be normal for the 
early adolescent to find intense excite- 
ment in frequent sexual play, the 
headiness of alcohol, the apparent 
camaraderie of the public bar and 
spectator sports—while youth must 
navigate its initiation period into ma- 
turity, it is certainly unwise in early 
adulthood to permit juvenile interests 
to remain dominant. Maturity de- 
mands responsibility and the homo- 
sexual especially should not shirk it. 
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In the older person of forty. fifty and 
beyond, the continuation of adoles- 
cent interests becomes ridiculous and 
pathetic, particularly if they comprise 
the entire personality; thus. the 


“auntie” is born. 
In the youthful gay world, the older 
homosexual is thought an “Auntie” in 


his dotage of forty. fifty, or beyond. 
Yet this psychic myopia is the very 
thing which will keep the youth in 
psychological chains and, in turn, 
make him an “auntie 

The ancient Greek man-and-boy re- 
lationships of mentor and pupil ex- 
tended beyond the sexual reali it has 
generally been relegated to by sala- 
cious historians. As with all knowl- 
edge. the accumulation of wisdom en- 
joyed by the older should not only be 
shared with the younger, but also 
eagerly sought beyond the scholastic 
and theological fields. What may ap- 
pear to be an insurmountable personal 
problem with the inexperienced could 
very well be clarified and dissipated 
casily by an older, trusted person. 

The willingness to investigate an- 
other’s viewpoint is the beginning of 
that maturity which contributes to per- 
sonal stability. The vast majority 
stumble along from day to day sure of 
nothing but today’s—or tonight’s 
needs! Yet, this last group can achieve 
some direction by cultivating a domi- 
nant interest, taking thought not only 
for today but the tomorrows to come. 
The effort must be deliberate. 

There is hardly anyone who does 
not win and keep a few trusted friends. 
one of whom may be or may have been 
a lover. The instinctive need of man 
for sociability is so strong that it is 
only the neurotic who is truly lonely 
to the point of psychological torture. 

What. then, happens when time and 
years inevitably encroach upon us? Is 
it surprising that the answer lies in 
what we have built upon in our 
younger years? Added years will not 
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affect a drastic change, unless the ma- 
terial is already dormant. It would be 
incredible for the homosexual whose 
life was just one gay bar after another 
to settle down in a monastic life, or 
for those who require gossipy (and 
envious!) chit-chat to retire to medi- 
tation or abstract study—it would be 
amazing to change these habits or at- 
tributes overnight. True, advancing 
years and physical weakness might 
force withdrawal from the hectic 
range enjoyed when younger, but the 
interests would remain the same. 

How does age affect the older homo- 
sexual, male or female? Here are 
some cases I know. Their history has 
enough alteration of fact to avoid 
identification but not to distort the 
meaning of their way of life. 


“Tim” is a man of respected au- 
thority, a school official reaching the 
close of a long and honorable career 
in a discriminating educational sys- 
tem. Nearly seventy, with the acuity of 
the collegiate, he is physically attrac- 
tive and sexually potent, with the 
youthfulness of mind and body char- 
acteristic of many homosexuals. Tim 
has had many lovers in his life, most 
of them from without his intellectual 
sphere, although now his friendships 
are cautious and selective as he has 
found companions on his own level. 
Many of the men he has known 
through sexual contact have become 
good friends after their emotions to- 
ward each other changed, and most 
admit an enrichment of mind through 
his acquaintance. He admits of physi- 
cal change but states that nothing has 
altered psychologically over the years, 
so he would not comment in detail 
upon any questions. His whole phil- 
osophy is in two words. “Just live.” 

“Arthur” is of a wholly different 
world. An ordinary man, he has a 
child’s blue-eyed frankness and a 
heart for all humanity. He left school 
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in early teens to help support his or- 
phaned brothers and sisters. Art reads 
nothing to “stir head storms” (his 
phrase for strange ideas), knew he 
“loved men more than anything” by 
the time he was twenty, and was mer- 
cifully delivered from an early, fam- 
ily-forced marriage by divorce. He 
had a routine job for twenty years 
and saved carefully to buy a country 
house which he operates as a tourist 
home. This business demanded some 
help so there were no questions when 
younger men lived with him for 
months, 

Eventually, an older man shared his 
love and together they helped more 
than one bright youngster through 
school. Arthur has a monogamous 
streak which satisfies him, as in a per- 
fect marriage. Now in his seventies, he 
regrets nothing except the minor irri- 
tation of why he didn’t invest more in 
a particular rose-bush which did not 
survive in the sandy soil on his prop- 
erty. 


Friends he has made over the years. 
some meeting him as guests or lovers. 
are enough to make life full and stim- 
ulating. Always devoutly religious. he 
could never feel his homosexuality as 

sin” (his first lover was a member 


of a celibate clerical order). He does 
regret not having children by some 
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“understanding woman,” although 
this unfilled wish is based upon his 
shrewd observation of the amorality 
of children. “Children.” he is fond of 
saying, “never question your mor- 
als!” | might add that neither do civil- 
ized and intelligent people where 
adults are concerned. 

No one can think of “Dottie” and 
“Lottie” as separate personalities, for 
they share many avocations and much 
property. They have been Lesbians 
since high school, journeying the same 
professional road in the publishing 
field and also active in social reform. 
They have traveled widely and had 
summer vacations together in their 
shore cottage. Only a few isolated 
quarrels have disrupted their quiet 
life. A beautiful gentlemen’s agree- 
ment works wonders when one of them 
will find a short visit to a relative ne- 
cessary whenever antagonisms arrive. 

While age has taken the usual toll, 
and sexual contact may be a thing of 
the past, their emotional attachment to 
each other is beautiful to see. One, the 
tinier, has been the Hetty Green of 
their relationship and this has ac- 
counted for their financial comfort 
nearing eighty, and also the anticipa- 
tory inter of their more conven- 
tional relatives! They have no regrets 
and certainly no pangs of conscience 
nor fear of the supernatural, as their 
personal philosophy is contained in a 
quotation by Theodore Parker, “Man 
is greater than the churches which 
tyrannize over him.” 

One of the most fascinating men 
I’ve known can very well follow the 
conceived notion of the homosexual 
“Auntie,” but this act does not fool 
close friends. “Sparky,” a life-long 
nickname descriptive of his cham- 
pagne personality which made each 
moment an incandescent bubble. is 
still a “bachelor” playboy at seventy- 
five. His home is the gathering place 
for all ages and the center for social 
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affairs attended by men and women of 
all sexual bents, a coterie whose com- 
mon bond is their willingness to per- 
mit others to live their lives as they see 
fit. 

The eternal lover and gracious host, 
his past birthday showered him with 
dozens of expensive gifts from old 
friends. Many sent cards, each reveal- 
ing the ability of one personality to 
impress many kinds of people, so that 
their joint memories should become 
treasured gifts. 

“Don’t depend entirely on sex” is 
his advice, “give something of the 
beauty of living, of friendship, of 
whatever common culture you have, 
or teaching and learning.” 

A small store owner, Sparky has 
had little ambition beyond enjoying 
life, although along with this has 
come a hard-earned appreciation of 
the creators of art and culture, the 
writers, musicians, painters and sculp- 
tors. His main comment before any- 
thing acomplished by some one else 
no matter if that achievement is a de- 
licious pie or an original work of art 
—is the deeply-felt word of wonder- 
ment and sincerity, “Gosh!” Life is 
still a matter of exciting discovery. 

“The Boss” is Sparky’s longest 
lover and is nearly a dozen years his 
senior, now in his mid-eighties and a 
neighbor. Although physical potency 
has diminished, it is not wholly gone 
and there are times when its desire 
must and is met by physical contact 
with another, even if only in a passive 
way. To the questions so often put to 
the older man, “How long do you ex- 
pect to keep going?” He laughs and 
states with an affirmative jab of the 
fingers, “When there’s a will, there 
must be a way!” 
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A healthy mind is generally found 
in a healthy body, active even in se- 
nescence. One immediately thinks of 
Bernard Shaw, Mary Baker Eddy, 
Pius XII and other individuals besides 
Grandma Moses who have maintained 
extraordinary intellectual vigor into 
what is considered old age. Truly, 
these later years can be also the 
“Golden Years.” From the point of 
sexual enjoyment, I am reminded of 
the flower grower in a colder climate, 
when he stated, “Our flowers may not 
blossom so often as some in another 


zone, but we treasure them when they 
do!” 


Talents, hobbies or interests have 
no age limits to the active mind and 
nimble fingers, and only physical 
weakness draws the reins, Age or re- 
tirement from work brings time and 
energy to cultivate and enjoy ne- 
glected interests. 

The lonely youth will also be the 
lonely older person, while those with 
the ability to ly acquire new 
friends will not find that ability dulled 
even though death or removal changes 
friends or lovers. How could it be 
otherwise? 
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tangents 


news & views 


Millie Robbins in her Frisco 
CHRONICLE column recently traced 
the fortune magnate Mark Hopkins 
left his ‘mousy’ widow—who 
married a ‘mincing’ decorator and 
passed him the 50 millions when 
she died. “Young Searles was 
sitting pretty with enough scratch 
to keep him in satin sofas and fancy 
footstools for a few centuries.’ He 
went in for art collecting—statue of 
George Washington for % million 
—and New England castle built 
around giant pipe organ. He died in 
1921, leaving ‘virtually everything 
to one Arthur T. Walker’ a previ- 
ously unknown Brooklyn clerk who 
“didn't even have a telephone.” 
Publicity-shy, Walker dodged the 
press. Rumors that Searles had been 
poisoned were quashed by au- 
topsy. ‘'So the obscure Walker, who 
had never had a railroad tie, 
walked into Uncle Mark's millions.” 


BITS OF BERGLER 


Bergler getting reprinted in all 
the sexpose mags. The semi-scien- 
tific SEXOLOGY condensed him 
(July 57) with this explanation: 
“Sexology Magazine disagrees 
with many of the conclusions 
reached by Dr. Bergler. Many ex- 
perts ... will disagree with his... 
view that homosexuality is a ‘dis- 
ease’ to be ‘cured.’ Nor do they 
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agree... that Dr. Kinsey and other 
sexological investigators—by mak- 
ing public statistics on the extent of 
homosexual practices are respon- 
sible for the ‘seduction’ of many. 
. .. Among the other questionable 
aspects ... are his attitudes toward 
bisexuality’ and his antiquated use 
of the term ‘perversion.’ SEXOLOGY 
presents Dr. Bergler's views be- 
cause of the wide publicity which 
they have received in his present 
book and our policy of presenting 
varied and divergent opinions by 
authoritative medical spokesmen. 
.. . The diversity of thinking indi- 
cates that medical and psychiatric 
science has not yet arrived at a con- 
clusive understanding of the causes 
and nature of homosexuality.’ 

SEXOLOGY's commendable tol- 
erance may lead them someday to 
print views of self-accepting homo- 
sexuals on the subject? Or is that 
asking too much? . . . SEXOLOGY 
now has competition. SEX Facts of 
LIFE, SEX SCIENCE and REAL LIFE 
GUIDE now on stands. Latter seems 
most worthwhile . . . 

Mary Haworth's syndicated col- 
umn recently ran following letter: 

“Recently my husband and | in- 
tercepted a letter our teenage son 
had written to another boy, the gist 
of which was homosexual. Need- 
less to say we were shocked, as we 
never had suspected such a thing. 





True, we had worried about him, as 
he seemed to be always unhappy, 
sullen and taciturn—with an inabil- 
ity to make friends. However, he 
does have a few select boy friends 
—boys like himself who've never 
participated nor been interested in 
sports of any kind. 

“My husband never could under- 
stand this, as he was active in ath- 
letics in his own boyhood. We've 
encouraged Jake to take part in 
sports, but never forced him. He 
has a decided aversion to that sort 
of thing. Music and art are his in- 
terests. 

“After finding the letter, we con- 
sulted a psychiatrist—who has seen 
our son twice, and called us in for 
further consultation. He says our 
son has definite feminine traits, in- 
stincts, efc., and that he hasn't 
made the transition from feminine 
to masculine, as is natural for boys 
at his age. 

“Like most parents, we don't un- 
derstand this sexual maladjustment 
and don't know how to cope. We'll 
continue Jake's psychiatric treat- 
ment, of course, but also want to 
help at home. Will you please sug- 
gest some books we might read... . 
—C.F." 

Miss Helpful said there wasn't 
much reliable literature available, 
but recommended Bergler (!) as best 
example that “mists of ignorance, 
prudery and misconception ... are 
beginning to lift a little."’ She threw 
in the stylish charge that Kinsey's 
work was ‘compiled without psy- 
chiatric insight''—(his initial train- 
ing was in psychology.) He surely 
displayed more psychiatric insight 
than these glib journalist ‘‘counsel- 
lors,’ or Dr. Bergler, or this psychi- 
atrist who tells parents their son 
hasn't made the ‘‘transition from 
feminine to masculine, as is natural 
for boys at his age.’ That is novel 

. Kinsey, at least, would have 
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had the tolerance and good sense 
to stop tormenting the boy and let 
him be himself. It's no crime to 
prefer music and arts to sports... . 


Aug 12th TIME has another 
brilliant thesis (from AMA JOUR- 
NAL) on cause of sex deviation. 
Minnesota psychiatrists Dr. Adel- 
aide Johnson and Dr. David Rob- 
inson blame parents for homosexu- 
ality, along with sadism, maso- 
chism, fetishism, voyeurism, trans- 
vestism and bestiality—all caused 
by parents seducing children—a 
notion Freud dropped years ago 
when he found he himself was 
planting these infant-incest fanta- 
sies in his patients. But Drs. Rob- 
inson and Johnson define seduction 
more liberally: ‘It may be as subtle 
as a caress or as blatant as actual 
incest.’ They count as seduction, 
permissiveness when child engages 
in self-stimulation; outright coer- 
cion; frankness in discussing sex, or 
appearing nude before children; 
parental bathing or inspection of 
genitals; sleeping with children of 
opposite sex; concern lest child mis- 
behave sexually (‘'a consciously 
guileless adolescent who is sub- 
jected to suspicious, suggestive, un- 
friendly quizzing angrily appre- 
hends that he is expected to mis- 
behave sexually. The parents’ fan- 
tasy provides a compelling guide."’) 

Drs. Johnson and Robinson con- 
cede that parents were in turn 
warped by their parents. They ad- 
mit treatment is “a prodigious 
task,"’ and recommend prevention. 
Watch for ‘Who sleeps with whom 
in the family. Which ones bathe to- 
gether and do they bathe them- 
selves? What are the family habits 
regarding bathroom privacy? Is 
there a healthy degree of modesty 
in the home?" 


So one brand of authorities say 
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repression causes deviants. Others 
say permissiveness causes deviants. 
The idea may someday arise that 
deviants are natural and will find 
an out in any society. Headshrink- 
ers should spend some time study- 
ing anthropological and zoological 
evidence of variant sex habits... 

Pundit Max Lerner recently wrote 
regarding homosexuality that we 
must find balance between permis- 
siveness and repression. ‘The parent 
cannot abdicate’ his ‘role . . . to 
accept each child for himself, to see 
to it that the child learns about sex 
and love without . . . anxiety or 
shame .. . to set an example of 
genuine affection between parents, 
and of manliness in the man and 
womanliness in the woman." Went 
on to disagree with “three very di- 
verse groups. First, the people who 
tell you to stop writing and talking 
about the theme, and think that si- 
lence and a strict code of behavior 
are the only remedy. Second the 
people who have followed Kinsey 
too far, and think any form of sex- 
ual expression is as good as any 


other . . . The third are the people 
attacking homosexuals as diseased 
and depraved creatures. Among 
them is Dr. Bergler . . . whose book 
... has great value as an antidote 
to Kinsey .. . Bergler seems to link 
me wholly with Kinsey, and in a 
rather lurid passage attacks me for 
views | simply do not have. | have 
written several times that homosex- 
uals are sick people, since so strong 
a current of instinctual vitality takes 
a twisted and tormented form in 
them. | agree with Bergler that their 
‘way of life’ has been given an un- 
deserved glamor. by some of their 
writers. Where | disagree sharply 
with him is in his belief that by 
scolding, condeming and attacking 
them we shall get very far..." 
Let them fight it out... 
“Myself when young did eagerly 
frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great 
argument 

About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where 


in | went." 


Alt Om Be 8 th ovs 


WILFRAN NICOLS, author of “The Older Homosexual,” has ap- 
peared in various fiction magazines and an article of his was printed 
in TODAY’S HEALTH. Mr. Nichols plans a novel in the future, but 


at present is interested in reader-reaction to “The Older Homosexual” 


with a view toward a much longer article on this subject. 


EMILY JONES, author of “Anticipation of Eve”’—Miss Jones sub- 


mitted her story anonymously. The editors of ONE would appreciate 


hearing from Miss Jones and obtaining her address. We'd like an 
opportunity to thank her by letter for her very fine story. 





The Lone 
Scrub O 


By Jay Kaiser 


Fred had no occasion to notice 
Harold. He was just another brown- 
eyed kid in overalls until he saw him 
feeding Blackie apples and rubbing 
his neck which was not only unusual 
but unbelievable. His stallion disliked 
boys. The very sight of one near him 
irritated him. He was that way when 
he bought him, from a rancher with 
six tough, ignorant sons, and had 
never changed. To avoid trouble 
whenever he came to Glenbrook and 
kids were playing on Main street he 
tied Blackie to a cottonwood across 
the creek. But the impossible had hap- 
pened and he wondered what the horse 
had sensed in the boy to suddenly 
change him, He saw Harold a few days 
later coming from school. He was 
alone. Other boys were in groups or 
pairs. One yelled at him, “You comin’ 
to the game tonight?” 

Harold shook his head. 

“Jesus! Your old lady won't let you 
do nuthin’,” the kid taunted. “If she 
was mine I’d sure tell her off.” 

“He ain’t got the guts,” another 
snickered. 

Harold bit his lip and hurried on. 

Since he became aware of Harold, 
Fred was conscious of the boy fur- 
tively glancing at him but whenever he 
smiled or tried to speak to him he 
quickly turned away. It hadn’t oc- 
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curred to him to ask who Harold was 
until he was in Pete’s Barber shop get- 
ting his hair cut. 

His school books in his hand, Har- 
old came in and without a word put 
his books and his cap on a chair, drew 
a pail of water, then with a bar of 
sapolio and a rag, began washing the 
windows. After the sapolio dried he 
wiped it off, stepped back, cocked his 
head to see if there were any streaks. 

Pete ignored him. His only concern 
was Fred’s hair. “Wish I had more 
heads like yours to cut. Most of ’em 
are so damned dirty they dull my 
shears,” he managed despite a mouth- 
ful of Star Plug tobacco. 

Fred nodded toward Harold. “Your 
boy Kae 

“No. Annie Benson’s. She supports 
*em takin’ in washin’. Gets most of her 
work from a woman here in town.” 

“You mean Miss Palmer?” 

“Miss!” Pete snorted. ‘ 
madam. 


yu mean 
He snipped off more of 
Fred’s hair then blew on his neck. 
“How come you never give her none 
of your business? A good lookin’ guy 
like you oughta get a rate.” 

“How do you know I don’t?” 

Pete shrugged. He ached to say 

one of the guys ever see you go 
there. If you got a woman some- 
wheres why don’t you talk about her 
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like they do theirs? You’re too 
damned tight mouthed. You’ve been 
around that old hermit Al Kane so 
much you're gettin’ to be like him.” 
But Pete kept his mouth shut. us 
didn’t like the way Fred stared i 
silence nor did any of the fellows wien 
they tried to argue with him. 

Harold finished his work, picked up 
his cap and books. Pete handed him a 
handful of soiled, torn magazines. 
Harold’s eyes brightened as he took 
them. He started for the door. 

“Just a minute, son,” Fred said 
gently. He reached in his pocket, took 
out two quarters and tossed them to 
him. “Buy yourself something.” 

Harold, open-mouthed, — blinked. 
Unbelieving he looked at the money 
then at Fred. It was too wonderful to 
be true. Not only had his idol spoken 
: him but he had given him a present. 

A disarming smile from Fred put him 
at ease. “Thank you very much, sir,” 
he managed shyly. 

With Harold out of hearing dis- 


tance Fred asked Pete if the maga- 
zines were all Pete paid him. 


“Sure,” Pete snorted. “That and his 
hair cut once in a while. He’s lucky to 
get it.’ Aiming at the cuspidor he 
spat, missed, tobacco juice splattered 
the floor. He wiped his mouth on his 
sleeve. “Too bad his ole man died. He 
was a regular guy. He’d brought up 
the kid right. Thank you very much, 
sir. Did you get that? Regular kids 
take stuff and say nuthin.” 

Fred rode to Al Kane’s cabin, snug 
among pines and shrub oaks on the 
hill overlooking Glenbrook. He found 
the indestructible old lawyer sitting 
contentedly with his friends—a_ li- 
brary that lined the walls. He told him 
about Harold and the magazines. 
“Ever since I saw him feeding 
Blackie I haven’t been able to get him 
off my mind. I knew there was some- 
thing different about him. There had 
to he. Blackie would have kicked the 


daylights out of him if his horse sense 
hadn’t told him the kid wasn’t like the 
others. Back on the range I couldn't 
think of anything else.” 

He paused, smiled, then shrugged. 
“IT guess its because I saw myself in 
hint I heard the nasty digs my father 
and my brothers used to give me when 
I wouldn’t go hunting with them. Kill- 
ing vicious animals is one thing but 
deer—I couldn't do it. They’re so 
timid, defenseless. I’d hide when they 
brought their kill home, hung the 
bloody deer up and had their pictures 
taken with them. Whenever it came 
time to slaughter our hogs and sheep 
I'd take food and go up on the moun- 
tain and stay until it was over. I al- 
ways hated the sounds and smells of 
dying animals—that bloody mess 
afterward. I had my own horse and a 
wonderful Irish Setter. While I was 
with them I didn’t need anyone. My 
mother used to look at me, shake her 
head and say I was a strange young 
un, that I wasn’t cut out to live with 
regular folks. She hated to think what 
would become of me. Then she’d give 
me a look of disgust and say ‘thank 
God I don’t have to worry about your 
brothers, they’re natural.’ 

“When we got old enough to date 
girls, hell broke loose. To keep peace 
I'd go out with groups but never alone 
with a girl. My brothers’d come home 
and brag how easy the girls were to 
make. Because I kept still they sneered 
at me and called me dirty names. Fin- 
ally Frank knocked up a girl and had 
to marry her. Soon after that Mel had 
to marry one he’d been chasing. 
Mother and dad made awful scenes. 
Mother went to bed with a sick head- 
ache and didn’t know how she’d ever 
live through the disgrace of it but I 
could tell she and dad were really 
proud of them. That started them 
working on me. Why wasn’t I going 
with girls? Didn’t I know mother’s 
friends were saying nasty things 
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about me? 

“They finally decided there was 
something wrong with me. They took 
me to our doctor. He was a mean- 
minded little man and asked me the 
filthiest questions imaginable. I 
wouldn’t answer. He raged. His face 
twisted with fury. I can still see the 
hate in his eyes. He called in dad. I got 
an unmerciful beating but I didn’t give 
in, When I told my granddad about it 
he lit into my parents. He was the only 
one of my family I ever loved or gave 
me any love. I didn’t have to tell him 
about myself, he knew. The day he 
died I left home. I wiped that slate 
clean.” 

Al, a half smile on his lips leisurely 
lit his pipe then said, “From what I’ve 
heard and seen Harold Benson’s had a 
tough time of it. His father was a bull- 
headed bull in every sense of the word. 
He drank up or gambled away every 
cent he made. Fortunately it was Mrs. 
Benson’s home, otherwise she and 
Harold would have had to go to the 
county poor farm. Benson was shot in 
a poker fight. The only person who 
helped Mrs. Benson was Bea Palmer. 
She not only gave her money to clean 
up all their debts but has kept her go- 
ing by having her do her laundry, 
cleaning and baking. Harold was 
about six when that happened. But his 
impressionable young mind certainly 
sponged up the horror of it. Since 
then he hasn’t been able to do enough 
for his mother. After school he goes 
straight home and works. They can’t 
afford coal so he’s got to haul wood 
off the mountain. Those pine and 
cedar logs are heavy and a job to cut 
up. And it takes a lot of kindling to 
last through the winters here. Besides 
all that he runs errands for Bea 
Palmer and her girls, takes care of 
their yard, keeps them in kindling and 
clears off the snow. Other boys of his 
age play ball, go hunting and fishing. 
They call him a sissy because he 
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doesn’t. I imagine those magazines 
Pete gives him mean a lot to him. Evi- 
dently they represent the world he 
dreams about and longs for.” 

“Where do they live?” 

Al took him to the window and 
pointed to a small unpainted frame 
cottage with a makeshift wood shed, a 
chicken coop and a backhouse at the 
far end of a barbedwire fenced yard. 
Behind it at the foot of the mountain 
stood a patch of scrub oak and Har- 
old’s wood pile. 

It was here Fred found him sawing 
a pine log. 

Harold, excited, welcomed him with 
a wide grin. “Gee, you’re sure swell. 
My mother thinks so too. I bought her 
some thread and buttons with that 
money you gave me. She’s making 
over a dress Miss Palmer gave her.” 

“Miss Palmer’s been kind to her, 
hasn’t she?” 


Harold nodded, Embarrassed he 
looked down, scuffed his feet in the 
dirt. “They say things they shouldn’t 
about her but we like her just the 
same.” 


“You should.” Fred sat on a log. 
Smiling wistfully he said, “People say- 
ing things remind me of something my 
grandfather said when I was your age. 
You can think about it. I do and often. 
‘Listen to your heart.’ he said. ‘It 
knows what's right for you regardless 
what others think and say. People will 
call you names and try to force you to 
think and do as they do but you'll 
have to go alone if you want to be 
square with yourself. It won’t be easy 
but it will be worth it.’ Fred stopped 
and pointed to a scrub oak separated 
from a nearby clump. “There was one 
like it near our ranch. My granddad 
pointed to it one day and said, ‘It 
looks like the rest of them but its not. 
Inside its tougher. Its had to be. None 
of the others protect it. But being out 
there alone it gets more sunshine than 
they do.” Don’t ever forget that.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


News from other countries; translations and 
selections from homophile magazines abroad. 


India's 


An HIJRA, male or female? To all 
outward appearances. a female; any- 
one hearing one of his names-Sakina. 
Hashina, Chameli, Seethra would be 
reminded of a Muslim woman. In his 
brilliant, floral patterned sari, the gold 
bracelets, rings and bangles on his 
dark skin, the mark of a moon or a 
star on his forehead and his long hair 
pinned behind his head it is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish him from a woman. 
Altho his feet are unmistakably mas- 
culine, the languorous grace in his 
slender hands and wrists is definitely 
feminine, his ever undulating hips- 
Hijra. 

Is he mild-tempered, shy? Hardly. 
On a street car he definitely refuses to 
pay his fare. nor dare the conductor 
demand it. No Indian has a sharper 
tongue nor knows more abusive words 
which an Hijra uses unsparingly 


whenever a birth occurs in a village 
and he dances in front of the infant’s 
home. It is the same at other festivals 
throughout India. In Bombay at the 
of the DEEPALI every house is lighted 
with many candles and oil lamps. In 
small groups Hijras dance in the 
houses and in front of shops. They 
demand money and get it. 

There is a pooja called Chat which 
is for the people of Biharana and Utter 
Pedesge. With push carts piled with 
bananas they march to the Ganges to 
bathe in its holy waters and invariably 
an Hijra dances in front of the cart, 
and for money. 

According to an old superstition. if 
you are going on a mission and an 
Hijra crosses your path you must turn 
back or evil will befall you. 

Where does he live? Generally in 
the bastis-the slum area. The govern- 
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ment does not interfere with his acti- 
vities nor does it seem unduly con- 
cerned with them. 

How does an Indian become an 
Hijra? The conversion may begin in 
his boyhood or after he has passed 
nuberty: effeminancy, his only requi- 
site. Often he is a youthful derelict 
cast aside by his family. During his 
training by older Hijas he is given 
cloth for his sari, jewelry, food and 
above all, attention and understanding 
which he never knew. 

No one knows for certain how the 
Hijra came into being but there is a 
legend that began in the time of Navab 
of Lucknow who had 100 wives, each 
with her own bedroom in his palace. 
Jealous of their beauty and acutely 
aware of his sexual limitations Navab 
permitted no virile-male servant neé 
them. The Hijras solved his problem. 

In the Grand Hotel in Calcutta the 
author overhead the room clerk tell 
a British seaman how the Hijras, in 
the days of the harems, gained access 
to maharaja’s private quarters. They 
waited until the festival of the eighth 
month of the moon when all the fe- 
males of the household were busily 
occupied with new clothes. fairs and 
their gardens. Then in the moonlight 
while everyone was drinking they dis- 
guised themselves as courtesans and 
slipped into the gentleman’s bed- 
chamber, but not for nothing. The 
maharaja rewarded them with saris 
and jewelry. Many kept Hijras in their 
seraglios, 

In the Calcutta library I noticed an 
Hijra absorbed in a book, his interest 
so intense I asked the librarian, a 
young man, what the subject of the 
book was. He explained it was The 
Kama Sutra, the celebrated Hindu 
treatise on love, a standard in Sans- 
crit literature, and that no Sanscrit 

ry was complete without it. Vatsy- 
ayana, its author, compiled it while 
leading the life of a religious student 
at Benares somewhere between the 
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first and sixth centuries of the Christ- 
ian era. After the Hijra finished and 
left, the young man opened the book 
to a page with its corner turned back. 
“Every Hijra that comes here reads 
this one chapter.” he said with a wise 
smile. “It describes how the eunuchs 
disguished themselves as courtesans, 
imitated their dre peech, gestures 
and even derived their livelihood from 
the practice. It traces the custom to a 
very ancient time, much of it described 
in the Shushruta, a work on medicale 
some 2000 years old. Should you ever 
go to Cuttak near Orissa. you will see 
it sculped on the walls in several 
Shavin temples that were built about 
the eight century. Records show that 
many eunuchs of that period wore 
male clothing and continued their re- 
lations with men under the guise of 
shampooers. According to Vatsyayana 
the Holy Writ did not prohibit the 
practice, moreover he saw no reason 
why it should not be caried on if a 
man paid regard to the place, the time 
and also whether it was agreeable to 
his nature and to himself. 

The librarian turned the pages to 
another chapter and continued. “In 
here it describes, the methods the 
eunuchs used to make themselves at- 
tractive to men.” He read, “If the bone 
of a camel is dipped into the juice of 
the plant. eclipta prostata, and then 
burnt, and the black pigment produced 
from its ashes is placed in a box also 
made of the bone of a camel, then that 
pigment is said to be very pure and 
served as a means of subjecting others 
to the person who uses it.” He closed 
the book and lay it on the table then 
said, “As far as we know there are 
very few eunuchs nowdays. Fortun- 
ately the Hirjas have taken their 
places. I say fortunately because the 
souls of men who died without their 
desires fulfilled are said to go to the 
World of the Manes and not direet to 
the Supreme Spirit.” 
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BOOKS 


Notices and reviews of books, ar- 
ticles, plays and poetry dealing with 
homosexuality and the sex variant. 
Readers are invited to send in re- 
views or printed matter for review. 


YOUNG TORLESS 

By Robert Musil 
Translated from the German 
by Eithne Wilkins and Ernst 
Kaiser. Introduction by Alan 
Pryce-Jones, editor of the Lon- 
don Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Pantheon Books, New 


York, 1955, ix-217 pp. 


Although Young Torless was writ- 
ten in 1906, the whole atmosphere of 
the book fits into the ultramodern pic- 
ture of existentialist “anguish,” a 
horror story with little to recommend 
it but the unmistakable artistry of the 
author. The scene is a military board- 
ing school located far out on the rail- 
road from Austria to Russia and in- 
tended for the sons of government of- 
ficials and the artistocracy. The young 
Torless is the son of Hofrat and Frau 
Torless and misses them terribly upon 
being placed in this forbidding and 
inhospitable school, although he had 
never been aware of any particular 
fondness for them before. The school 
is never described in detail. 
never loses the sense of it as back- 
ground throughout the story. Much of 
the latter takes place in a dusty hide- 
out the boys had found in the attic of 
the great, rambling building. 
Beineberg and Reiting, the two 
main characters beside Torless, used 
the retreat to bully and torment 
another student, Basini. 


but one 


whom they 


misdemeanors, to 
and took Tor- 
less with them when they went up 
there. During a vacation when the 
two boys were away, 
the attic with Basini and eames that 
homosexual scenes have been enacted 
there between the others, the boys 
promising immunity to Basini from 
their tormenting if he will conform to 
their desires. Torless fights against the 
current, but he himself finally suc- 
cumbs to the feminine and attractive 
Basini, although he is never entirely 
satisfied by the relationship. even re- 
velled at times, and later rejects it en- 
tirely. Mere satisfaction was not what 
the other two boys wished, however, 
yut the pleasure of torturing Basini 
who later appeals in vain to Torless 
help. In fact Torless is scarcely 
more sympathetic than the others and 
blames Basini for his own misfor- 
tunes. The boys. however, suspect his 
oyalty to them and threaten him with 
the same barbarous torturing. Never- 
theless he warns Basini of a final ses- 
sion which they had planned and the 
atter gives himself up to the head- 
master while Torl himself avoids 
complications by running away tem- 
porarily. The two boys instruct their 
classmates and a mock court is held 
wherein Basini is charged with many 
misdeeds, cruelly beaten, and finally 
reported to the headmaster who expels 
him from the school. 


accused of petty 
some extent correctly, 


Torless goes to 








Fearing that Torless will reveal the 
truth to the masters, the two leaders 
placate him and he is not drawn into 
the final scenes except for an interview 
which turns out to be wholly a philo- 
sophical discussion. As both he and 
the masters feel that the school can do 
little more for him, his mother with- 
draws him. The events of the plot, re- 
volting as they are, are accompanied 
by a continual philosophizing on the 
part of the adolescent Torless who is 
ever seeking to find some sort of un- 
derstanding of life and experience. 
The bullying boys win and Basini, the 
only character who calls for sympa- 
thetic consideration, is snuffed out in 
disgrace. The book is a strange one. 


THE 6,000 BEARDS OF ATHOS 
Ralph H. Brewster 
The Citadel Press, London. 


Athos is a narrow, mountainous 
peninsula of Greece, named for Mount 
Athos on its southern tip, and inhab- 
ited solely by monks of the Greek Or- 
thodox faith. From the time of its es- 
tablishment as a monk’s colony, no 
female creature, human or animal, has 
been allowed on the peninsula, which 
is ringed with twenty or more monas- 
teries, and scores of small hermitages. 

The 6.000 Beards of Athos is the 
story of the author’s sojourn there, 
where for many weeks he travelled 
among the monasteries, visiting the 
monks and making a photographic 
record of his expedition. Several of 
the most interesting photographs are 


Pryce-Jones feels that its barbarity 
and cruelty prefigure the Nazi regime 
to come. The utter heartlessness of the 
treatment of the invert Basini, even by 
Torless, the hero of the book, gives to 
his philosophizing a detachment from 
reality that his calm composure and 
feeling of self-discovery at the end do 
not save from a repellent artificiality. 
Can intelligence and artistry that ride 
roughshod over the innermost sensi- 
bilities of human beings ever be de- 
fended or approved? 

M. 
Editor's Note: Inquiry made to ONE’s 
Book Service discloses that this book 
is no longer available through ordi- 
nary channels, if at all. 
reproduced in an appendix to the 
volume. 

As one might expect, his story con- 
tains recurrent episodes describing 
the failures of many monks in subdu- 
ing the flesh, their consequent esca- 
pades among each other, and _fre- 
quently with TIorgos, the handsome 
Greek youth who was the author’s 
guide and travelling companion dur- 
ing the trip through Athos. 

However, the principal charm of 
the story lies in its warm descriptions 
of Athos’ natural setting, its penetrat- 
ing insights into character, its account 
of the strange way of life peculiar to 
religious orders, and its intimate 
background stories of the lives of these 
men, who from a variety of causes 
have renounced the world in favor of 
monastic life. 


ROBERT GREGORY 


Book MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 
Reputable book publisher is willing to consider for publication, on 
subsidy basis, book manuscripts on controversial themes PROVIDED 


THEY POSSESS LITERARY MERIT. Query, or mail your manuscript 


directly for editorial evaluation to: 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten, Mr. Oberon 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Every now and then I get baffled 
and frustrated by ONE—both at the 
same time. You do so many right 
things, but so many wrong ones too. 
More than three years ago you had an 
issue of the Magazine all for women. 
Good stories and articles, beautiful 
drawings. I told myself, “At last we 
lesbians are going to have a voice of 
our own. 


Knowing how much we. as inter- 
esting, diversified persons have to say, 
it was a real thrill to see ONE doing 
something about it. You started out so 
bravely, and then just gradually 
faded, What happened to “The Femin- 
ine Viewpoint?” And don’t ask what I 
have done about it myself. 1 HAVE 


written for it. 

After “The Ladder” came along | 
read it each month. It is very good. 
Sul, I like that little special something 
you people at ONE seem to have. 
Have you ever thought of having a 
magazine just for us women? I be- 
lieve there are enough of us to read 
more than one such, provided you 
don’t merely imitate each other. — 

With your experience in publishing 
and the many women you have listed 
on your staff it seems to me you could 
turn out a very good one. Why don’t 
you ask your readers what they think 
about the idea? I, for one, would like 
to be your first subscriber, if you de- 
cide to go ahead. 


Miss R. B., New York City 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This, and the 
following expression of opinion 
are printed for your comment. 
What do you think about a mag- 
azine devoted to women’s inter- 
ests. Or do you say, as Mr. A. C.. 
that it is all the same problem but 
needs better response from the 
women in the way of articles and 
stories? Would you subscribe to 
a magazine, perhaps a quarterly, 
containing fiction, poetry and art 
work ENTIRELY based on the 
“Feminine Viewpoint?” ONE 
wants to know! Is it time to 
branch out and publish a second 
magazine just for the gals? Let us 
hear from ONE’s readers! 


Time and again ONE features silly 
little appeals to the females of the 
genre, to please, oh, won't they please. 
favor the magazine with their literary 
efforts. And for every such appeal. 
ONE also carries we-feel-left-out let- 
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ters from the self-same gals who 
grouse, “Why don’t you write more 
about us?” 

Now I have held myself back from 
writing you before, but this damned 
plaintive cry repeated so often has 
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NE INSTITUTE 


EDUCATION DIVISION 
of 
ONE, INCORPORATED 


Os 


Survey Courses in the Socio-sexual 


Field. 


Specialized Courses on Undergradu- 


ate and Graduate Levels. 


Specialized Library (containing over 
1000 titles on homosexuality) 
available for research. 


Write DIRECTOR for information 


finally lifted by dander—though I'd 
hardly expect you to risk offending 
your self-pitying femme readers by 
printing this. 

Why don’t you put it straight once 
and for all? ONE is for both male and 
female homosexuals. You’ve asked re- 
peatedly for articles and stories on all 
aspects of the subject. And with a few 
notable exceptions, the gals have just 
sat on their backs. So let them sit. 
And please stop printing any sort of 
drivel that just happens to be by a 
female, just so you can have a femin- 
ine viewpoint section. 

Clearly you’ve had a fine percent- 
age of fiction and poetry by gals, 
though I suspect in several cases. a 
feminine name masks a male writer. 
But when it comes to non-fiction, 
which is the body of the magazine (the 
other is just whipping cream) the 
girls just haven’t come through. 

It’s not that they've nothing to write 
about. The general problems of homo- 
sexuals are for girls just as for men. 
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3ut there is the special angle . . . I’ve 
been waiting for articles on the life 
and writings of Radclyffe Hall. Per- 
haps one of your male writers will get 
around to it eventually! Or Blorenes 
Nightingale, Amy Lowell. Harriet 
Tubman, George Sand, Rosa Bonheur, 
Queen Chetiieury Queen Anne, Gert- 
rude Stein or even old Sappho. 

There are many other subjects girls 
could write about . . . for instance, on 
why females don’t work to help them- 
selves . . . an evaluation of Kinsey’s 
studies of the American female... a 
study of any possible differences be- 
tween the aetiology of male and female 
and how these factors affect differ- 
ences in personality ... some comment 
on the differences, as regarding prom- 
iscuity and long-term relationships, 
between male and female homosex- 
uals... the question of just how often 
women are hit by the laws . . or most 
important, why the girls want to iso- 
late themselves and then complain 
that they’re left out . . . or why lez 
such sluttish places. 

But if the girls were on their toes, 
they wouldn’t have to wait for a male 
to suggest what they could be writing 
about. The fact is they’re not on their 
toes (with those very few exceptions 
already noted). 


bars are alwa 


So unless you gals who write all 
those snivelling letters to ONE are wil- 
ling to exert yourselves. I think you 
ought to relax and read what the boys 
are writing for you. After all, most of 
the rest of the material in ONE is for 
you too, even if it’s not by you. 

But as a last word. before you tear 
me apart—I’m not really a woman 
hater. What bothers me is all those 
who want a man’s prerogatives with- 
out exerting the blood and guts it takes 
to earn that. What I really hope is that 
this outburst of mine might make one 
of you gals so damned mad you'll 
write something worth reading. 


Mr, A. C., Galveston, Tex. 
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THE FEMININE 
VIEWPOINT 


The Anticipation of Eve 


by Emily Jones 
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My cousin Sel and I grew up together back home in Great Warrington, She 
was a long, skinny funny looking kid and she doesn’t look too different now. 
My folks always thought it was kind of cute or something that it was Sel who 
wanted to grow up and be a movie star—a very famous and beautiful one some- 
how—and that I only wanted to be a writer. It used to make them say there was 
no God and things like that and laugh a little bit. 

The folks at home. I mean the whole darn town, kind of flipped when Sel met 
Dave in college and brought him home to show him off and marry him. None 
of us understood, except me maybe, after I got to know Dave, how she, our poor 
little homely Selma ever got herself attached to a guy like Dave who is just 
about as good looking as both of them are good and wonderful. As I say, it 
shocked us a little, but everybody was glad for Sel, really glad. The year they 
lived at home did a lot for folks by way of making them believe in people again. 
I suppose it was because Sel and Dave both had that lean, unpretentious kind 
of decency and warm heartedness. And—well—there was always something just 
plain beautiful about the love between those two people. 

I came East about a year before they did to take the job on the paper. There 
is very little you can’t learn about loneliness in the big city in a year. So I was 
pretty glad, four years ago, when Dave got his teaching appointment at an 
Eastern school and he and Sel moved out here two blocks away from me. We 
get along great, the three of us. Dave loves to talk and so do I. And Sel loves to 
cook and have people eat it and compliment her to death about it. And that’s 
the way it’s gone these four years. We try to spend at least one evening a week 
together and they are happy times. And now, there is little Davie too. I love them 
an awful lot. 

I still love them in spite of the thing about Kevin and the shadow. 

It was a spring evening, yes, that’s what got poor Sel started, it was spring. 
She had made that Indonesian dish with the spiced chicken that Dave and I are 
mad for and both of us were just sitting there kind of pushing it away like fiends 
and not noticing the very special kind of happy look on Sel’s face that night. 
We loved having what we considered “strange” food at crazy hours of the night. 
And so I sat there eating and thinking only of the goodness in my mouth and 
about the wonderful thing I had finally decided to tell my cousin and her husband. 
The beautiful thing which I wanted them to know about, finally, after three years 
of a dreadful secret. ' 

It is horrible to have to make a beautiful thing a dreadful secret, horrible 
for anyone. And I knew them so well now, really knew them. There was almost 
nothing that we wouldn't talk about to each other. And I knew about all the 
silly things they, Sel and Dave, had consciously kicked out of their lives. All 
the extraneous, troublesome paraphernalia of polite society, of convention, that 
they ignored. I knew about the way Dave. good sweet Dave, who for the life of 


him couldn’t understand why anyone would WANT to wear a beard, had stood 


up and made that fabulous speech once at a teacher’s meeting when somebody 
had actually gone to the trouble of offering a motion that a certain young instruc- 
tor be “obliged” to shave off his much loved brush. because the motion-maker 
thought it was bohemian and unbecoming to the teaching profession. Dave had 


really given it to him. Without even threatening to grow one himself. And then 
there was the time I was really proud of my cousin and her husband when they 
took turns sitting up with that nice young couple across the hall during the time 
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the landlord was trying to padlock them out alter he had found out that one of 
them was a Negro. Yes, Dave and Sel belong to the future all right. 


Tt was because of all these things and others that I had decided to tell them 
about my secret—whose name was Eve. 

Why did I want to tell them so badly? Who knows? I guess you just want 
to tell people about what is important and lovely in your life. People you love 
anyway. It finishes you out. makes you whole when people know that you love 
someone. It’s so much a part of being human that they worry if they don’t think 
you love someone. And they should. 

That’s why Sel sat down finally that evening and folded her hands in her lap 
and said, “Rita honey, we got a fella’ for you.” 

I grinned easily at my cousin, “Is he rich?” 

That was the way it always went. I always made jokes when Sel brought up 
this or that bachelor she thought she might get me interested in. I would insist 
on wealth or twelve toes and we would laugh some and Sel and Dave would 
take off and tease me about my “college-girl” standards that were going to make 
me a spinster yet. Then presently it would drop and we would talk about some 
new French movie or the latest thing that little Davie had learned to do. 

But not this particular night. Sel had made up her mind about something and 
she sat there and looked at me with her wonderful smile. “I mean it, Rita. I’ve 
found just the guy. Friend of Dave’s. I’ve invited him for next Saturday night 
when you're supposed to come.” 

Dave looked newly informed but pleased, “Who honey?” 

“Kevin,” Sel said, quite as if she had just announced the solution to world 
peace. 

A little shadow flickered across Dave’s eyes and disappeared. “Honey,” he 
said, “matchmaking went out with the last century.” 

‘ho the hell is Kevin?” I exploded. laughing with food in my mouth. 

Sel rolled her eyes to heaven. exactly the way she used to do when she was 
fourteen and still talking about movie stars. “Oh, he’s just a doll. Available 
and a doll!” 

I purred some as I knew I should and asked. “Really. how old?” 

“Thirty. Next month.” 

“Maybe the guy’s got a girl, Sel.” Dave said. 

“Nope,” said my cousin, “I asked him last week.” 

“You did?” Dave and I asked together and laughed with mild exasperation. 

“Yes. And then I told him all about my beautiful cousin the careerist. and asked 
him if he’d like to meet here.” Sel looked as happy as a Christmas tree as she said it. 

“And he said yes?” Dave asked her. 

“Of course he said yes.” Sel bubbled. “If somebody had ever described Rita to 
you wouldn’t you have wanted to meet her?” 
~ “Sure J would have—” Dave said with an odd solemnity. 

Sel took a playful sock at his jaw then, “I always thought so!” 

We laughed. 

“Please.” | begged playfully, “who is this Kevin, aside from what he looks like?” 

“A teacher of course. That’s all Dave knows—teachers and more teachers. Most 
of ’em are married for years with pounds of children. Kevin is only recently 
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divorced himself. Oh, you'll just adore each other. He’s a little shy, like you are in 
public, positively brilliant and really one of the sweetest guys in the world—” 
ow listen to you—” Dave interrupted with a tease. 
“He was awfully wonderful to Dave; used to stay up to all kinds of hours with 
him before the exams—” 

Dave looked unappreciative, “Lots of people do that—” 

“Well,” I said with an easy abandon, “I don’t like them shy or brilliant, you 
know that.” 

“You'll like Kevin all right. I know because I’ve been studying him lately with 
you in mind. Definitely your type.” Sel put down her glass then and looked at me 
without smiling. “Let’s face it, honey, you’re twenty-six. You're beautiful and all 
that, but you are twenty-six.” 

Dave gave her a mock frown, “So—she’s twenty-six. Big deal. So are you 
almost. So what!” 

Sel raised her fork like a gavel. “But married!” 

The word married stuck in my mind, Sel thought it was the beginning and end 
of life and that I didn’t know it. And tonight I had planned to tell her . . . My 
eyes found the clock on their mantelpiece. Bvery night my eyes were driven by a 
faithful little agitation in my heart to look, to find a clock somewhere about the 
same time, no matter where I was. It was ten- thirty. In an hour she would be 
home, standing tired in the middle of the living room. She would. as always, stand 
there and stare at the apartment like a stranger, waiting for me to appear from 
somewhere . . . 

“You can’t go on living with roommates for the rest of your life, Margarite,” 
Sel was saying. 

I wondered what had brought it all on so suddenly, with such determination. 

I had been so careful about all the obvious things. They had seen Eve only a few 
times and I rarely mentioned her at all—except every now and then to remark on 
her aloofness or coolness as a person. I knew they had to consider my rela- 
tionship with my roommate as cordial but perhaps a little unpleasant. Yes, I had 
been very careful. In three years Eve had remained an unimportant enigma to 
them. Some semi-famous, career preoccupied woman who was tidy enough and 
cooperative enough for another adult to share an apartment with until one or both 
should get married. Someone to be politely friendly with on the telephone when 
they called me. That was Eve to them. I knew my Eve. 

But now it occurred to me that I had neglected other things. As Sel talked I 
realized that she took my apparent happiness as the first sign of the spinster’s 
brave and phoney adjustment. It had been foolish of me to think that my cousin 
didn’t worry a lot about my not being married. happy or not. In four years, after 
all, I had failed to come up with a single guy who had broken my heart or some- 
thing, and the casual if dutifully arrineedt dates every so often, faithfully reported 
on, did not take the place of that. 

I smiled to myself. After tonight it wouldn’t matter—all the silly little lies which 
Eve hated so—and which I hated too, but endured because they had seemed so 
necessary, once. 

“As for the Lady Eve—” Sel was saying crisply. Eve’s name shocked me back 


to attention. “I’ve even got someone in mind for her— 
“Aw come on, honey . . .”” Dave protested. 
“I like to see people get married and settle down—” Sel argued with unbeliev- 


able charm. 
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I smiled gently at her, “Eve leads a full life I think, Sel.” 


“Just the same, we've met the nicest young lawyer. Sophisticated and all that 
too.” 

I looked at my cousin and felt my resolution to tell them stick in my abdomen, 
Suddenly it all seemed very remote and alien: something that might,after all, in 
spite of beards and Negro equality. turn the simple good ae -e into something hos- 
tile and painful and yes, frightened. It might be a terrible mistake. But Sel was 
getting awfully carried away. Eve wouldn’t think that part was funny when I told 
her. Eve refused to give the world any rights about it. If somehow Sel should ever 
reach the point of saying these things to Eve, it would be awful. Eve was so impa- 
tient and proud, so very eproud: She accepted a lot because of me, because I asked 
it. But she hated presumptions. She was bored and contemptuous of pretenses that 
had to be carried that far. Eve was proud and courageous when she had to be, even 
intolerant. Yes, I thought with sudden tenderness. Eve was very proud and very 
lovely. So lovely I looked at the clock again. 

“What does she do anyhow, sleep around a lot?” my cousin said in a flash of 
Great Warrington candor which offended me to the roots of my hair. My reply was 
like fire in my mouth. 

“Really, Sel, does one have to be either a nun or a prostitute?” 

I felt Dave looking at me and out of habit my mind raced to catch up with the 
sense of what I had just said, to analyze and measure the tone and depth of my 
defensiveness. It was alright. | decided. and relaxed. 

“Well, she always seems to be out with some guy or other when she’s invited 
here,” Sel said. 

I had cooled nicely and answered carelessly. “I’m sure I don’t know darling, 
we seldom discuss our personal loves with each other. We’re just not that close,” 

The truth of everything Eve had ever said about it closed in on me heavily. The 
lies told for one reason sooner or later gave rise to suspicions of something else. 
She had told me that a thousand times. I looked down at my plate. 

“Well,” Sel went on. “the things you hear about these actresses. And a good 
looking girl like that doesn’t look like someone interested in celibac >y to me.” 

“Somebody want coffee? Sel? Rita?” Dave was standing with the pot poised 
above us. My eyes met his and suddenly searched them frankly. I tried to imagine 
those kind, warm eyes when they would know. Then, I wondered with a sinking 
feeling, if there would ever be such a time. I felt no such courage. 

“Yes, I'll have some. thank you, Dave.” My voice sounded to me like the 
whisper of indecision itself. 

Dave bent over the table to pour. I was a quarter to eleven and the final curtain 
would be going down soon. Then she would be back stage in the dressing room 
alone. Her face would relax from the tensions and problems of Medea for the first 
time in three hours. She would sit in front of the mirror and take off the make-up 
slowly, very slowly, Eve did things so slowly. 

“T mean,” my cousin was saying, “it’s spring. People are supposed to be falling 
in love all over the place. Of course Rita always looks like she’s in love. Look at 
her.” 

“Maybe she’s in love with life.” Dave said pleasantly. 

I thought of my face as it looked in the mirror that morning. Sel had forgotten 
how it Had looked three years before, when all the emptiness of that first year in 
New York still rode in my eyes. 





And I remembered the day it had begun to change. 


We had come through the interview dully enough. Yes, Miss Ferracci thought 
Stanislavski had made valid contributions to the theatre. Yes, it was a matter of 
not carrying anything too far. Yes, she did like the work, some of it, of the Actor’s 
Laboratory. Yes. she did like Bart Sear’s work. Yes, she did plan to get married 
someday. No, she did not look forward to ever going to Hollywood. No. she would 
not care to compare the differences between Holly wool and New York. And no, 
she did not own a pet. 


I had closed my notebook then and just sat on her couch staring off. I hated 
interview assignments because | couldn’t really be creative about it. I asked the 
questions I was told to ask and wrote them up the way I was told to write them 
and it went on and on like that. 


It made meeting even a serious and slightly well-known off-Broadway actress 
like Eve Ferracci a bore. I drank the last of the coffee she had brought out earlier 
and stood up. 

“You haven't asked me,” Eve Ferracci said, “if I think the off-Broadway move- 
ment is a good thing or not. Will your editor like that?” 

I felt that the beautiful, bored woman in slacks, tucked into the chair across from 
me, was making fun of me and my work. “No, I haven't, have 1?” I said with a 
deliberately tart unfriendliness and started to pull on my gloves. 


She had smiled at me then, not professionally, but really smiled as though my 
mood pleased her. Across the room I could feel relaxation flowing throueh her 
like a long sigh. “I’m glad you find this kind of interview as silly as fi do.” 


I smiled back at her and for the first time admitted to myself that the rather 
sad, blue-gray eyes disturbed me, disturbed me deeply. Had disturbed me when I 
first walked into her living room that morning. I wished mightily to either sit 
down and stay forever or to rush out and never see the eyes again. I merely stood. 


The woman had unfolded her legs from under her and stretched them out slowly 
and thoughtfully in front of her as she looked me over from head to toe. “Are you 
twenty-one yet?” 

“Twenty-three,” I said, feeling the t’s as thick as pudding on my tongue and that 
awkwardness and self-consciousness was sweeping down from every corner of 
that room. 

“Do you write well?” 

Her questions were simple and sudden and I stood fighting for poise, feeling 
that whatever sophistication I had ever cultivated about anything ran away and 
hid from me. Then. I could feel nothing at all except that the presence of the 
woman overwhe lmed me and that she saw it. 

“T hope so.” I said finally, inexplic sably near tears, It all had to do with the sense 
of suffocation that had welled up in me when I had first come into her house that 
morning and seen her standing, waiting, in the black, narrow pants and the crim- 
son Beh In the flashing seconds it had taken me to cross from the foyer to the 
couch it had all swept ‘hrough me: the nine empty months which had finally 
swirled into that dreadful, devastating mistake that was three months of release 
and unfulfillment of the time with Tessa. She had turned then, the actress. to greet 
the reporter, unknown and unweleome—and seen me. And then the dark, heavy, 
black Italian hair had moved on the head that motioned for me to sit down: and 
the promise in that hair, in the gesture. had dissolved into the abstract nothingness 
of the interview. 
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“Good,” Eve Ferracci said, and stood up. “I shall make us some more coffee 
and then we shall have a real interview. An intelligent one, about real problems 
in the theatre. I shall even speak about what off-Broadway really means to me, to 
all of us who work in it. Would you like that? Or,” she hesitated in the kitchen 
doorway, outlined in the light that poured through. and I thought of all the pic- 
tures of Italian sculpture that I had ever seen. “Or—perhaps you don’t have the 
time.” 

Then she had just stood there and looked at me without smiling and I felt that 
the question was a very final one and that I knew her and that she knew me and 
that we would have to talk to each other many mornings and many evenings; in 
many restaurants; in many theatres. I sat down on the couch and took off my 
gloves. 

My mind came back to the room and Sel was saying a lot of things she had never 
said before and that she would be sorry about by the next day and that she would 
never even allow herself to think about again. “Of course, I guess no one at home 
would have believed long ago that of the two of us I would actually get married 
first. I mean before you. I mean you were always so pretty and everything. You 
should have seen all Rita’s beaus, Dave. There was the time that Uncle Martin 
took out the telephone for six months once because of Rita’s beaus forever calling 
No, really—” 

I knew it was years of having been the good-natured homely girl of Great War- 
rington that was finally coming out in my cousin. [t was all mixed up with the 
oneneaos of feeling that I needed help at last about something that she had 
already achieved. About semething that she couldn’t know I didn’t want, some- 
thing I had gone to a great deal of trouble to keep her from knowing. The satis- 
faction of feeling that I needed her help in getting a man. Somehow it didn’t 
bother me. I felt glad for the pleasure it gave her and I hardly listened. I was think- 
ing of Eve’s hands. The long, narrow hands that moved sometimes when she 
talked, that hesitated in the air when she arranged flowers. Hands that were like 
warm, soft night whispers. 

Beaus would have meant so much to Sel, they had never meant anything to me. 
I could not remember that anything had meant very much to me. It seemed now 
that I had spent my youth waiting to find a pair of long. narrow hands that would 
hesitate near flowers and be like whispers on my arms. Hands of which one finger 
would wear a tiny, gold sliver, to glint and pick up the light and remind me that a 
woman for whom I felt I could die. also loved me that much. to wear that ring. We 
had argued a little about that. I had bought it for her one beautiful day after we 
had been together almost a year and she had been very pleased and held me a very 
long time and then I had said that it must only be worn at home. of course, and 
she, my Eve, had said no—that she would never take it off and the world be 
damned. And she had never taken it off, even on stage. It had worried me at first, 
and then the worry had gone away and then I was simply proud. But she had 
understood me better and brought the little box one evening containing the little 
flat. gold heart on the fragile, almost invisible. chain which she said could hide 


from the the world, yet lie quite near my heart. 


I stirred to life again in my seat and looked at Dave and Sel. The desire to tell 
them surged up again in me. So much had gone before—little innocent phrases 
dropped now and then about other people—it had usually gone well. Understand- 
ing was so deep in them and when they should come to know Eve . . . I drew the 
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points of my fingertips together and found the breath inside me to open my lips. 
It had to be! My heart swore at me. One cannot live otherwise, sooner or later a 
human being has to be himself among his fellows. It must be, it must be! 

“Sel—’I opened my mouth after her name and I could feel that I was ready. 
“Sel, I—” 

Little Davie cried then from his room. The mother rose and pattered rapidly 
toward the nursery, cooing afar at her son. Dave and I smiled after her and I 
es back in my chair relieved in spite of myself. 

“What were you saying Rita?” Dave asked. hunting around the coffee table 
for the cigarettes. 

I stared at him blankly. “Just an anecdote. [’ll hold it for Sel.” 

He leaned forward and frowned as he lit his cigarette. “That kid is so spoiled 
already. Rita—” 

“Yes?” 

His voice dropped down to a register where it would never be heard in the next 
room, I felt something sinister, unpleasant, difficult troubling him for expression. 
I forced myself to look directly in his eyes and saw a naked, almost childish embar- 
rassment. I froze. Suddenly I didn’t want it, didn’t want Dave to ever know. Some- 
thing which can only be called shame took over my body and made it rigid. I 
folded my hands stiffly and experienced a flash of memory of all those times when 
I was a child, during those moments before someone— mother, teacher—anyone 
was going to give me a scolding which I felt I didn’t deserve. Those scoldings had 
always seemed to hurt something deeper in me than those I knew I deserved. 
though the words were not harsher. Even at ten I had considered that those were 
mistakes by people whom I loved but who would not let me explain . . . And it 
was to all happen now. Dave knew. I didn’t know how or how long, but I could 
see he knew. I forced my eyes to stay on him, to look at him though I really could 
not see him. Numbly I was trying to feel if I had my chin right, at : the angle where 
Eve would want it to be, demand it to be, at such a moment. 

Dave leaned even closer and finally looked directly at me, then he spoke and his 
voice was a biting, disgusting whisper. Every drop of friendliness. of warmth I 
had ever known in that voice was gone. 

“Listen,” he said, “there are some things I don’t talk about too much with Sel. 
you know what I mean?” 

I blinked at him a little blankly. 

“No you don’t. Look, this guy, this Kevin—” he waved his hand in something 
that could have been an unfulfilled ballet gesture, “he’s gay as a Mardi Gras 
parade, you know what I mean?” 

I sat there and stared at my cousin’s husband. They say, and I do not know if it 
is true, but they say that there are moments on the battlefield, instants, when a man 
can feel only relief when he sees his buddy fall instead of himself, and it is a pain- 
ful thing about the human race | suppose. But that was all that I felt—a sweet. life- 
giving relief that swept through my entire body and left me limp in the chair feel- 
ing ¢ oolness at the be. k of my neck as shoc king in its suddenness as the perspira- 
tion a second before had been, 


In the next instant, as my comrade lay dead upon the battlefield, relief had quite 
passed and I only despised myself as I opened my mouth and said, “Oh no! Really? 
Dave, how horrible!” 
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And then it was clear to me why I could hate myself. | realized at first that there 
had been a sadness in Dave, a trouble, a disturbance, but now a voice had con- 
curred, had spoken from everyday and in front of my very eyes I saw his lips 
turn down, his eyes change, and the words slide out with what was only hatred. 


“Don’t look so upset. I know this guy well. I spent time with him. I tried to help 
him. They don’t want to be helped, that crowd—” And he waved his hand with 
futility. I saw the gesture and read it well. It was the hand, I felt, of the multitudes 
and the gesture meant done with, finished, over. no responsibility. It was done in 
a gesture—man once again cast apart. I felt the scream of protest taking shape 
deep inside me. It was 1956 and the “clean” were still casting out the lepers. 


“Don’t tell Sel,” he said. “I don’t want to turn her stomach. She thinks he’s such 
a sweet guy. Ugh.” And the man made the ballet gesture of the wrist again and ] 
could look at him no more. “I'll think of something to tell her before Saturday .. . 
don’t you worry about it.” And he scratched his head in agitation. 

“Just look at him!” Sel said coming into the room with little Davie wide awake 
in her arms. “This is what being a woman is, Rita. You better hurry up before 
you're too old.” Then the mother nuzzled her infant. 

I stood up feeling a little shaky for my high heels. “I’ve got to fix my face and be 
off,” I said briskly and went out of the room. I heard Dave's voice full of love and 
gentleness talking baby talk to his son. In the bathroom I looked in the mirror 
and the person there looked back at me without pity and let the tears run down 
her face and I held on to the wash basin and let the sobs come. 


When I came back to the living room Sel had cleared up the table and Dave 
was sitting on a blanket playing with the baby. I said goodnight to them. 


“Don’t forget Saturday,” Sel said brightly. 
I said I wouldn’t. and Dave and I did not look at each other. 


Outside the spring night came down and surrounded me with its specialness. 
It was exactly 11:30. Eve was home already, expectant and needing. People moved 
leisurely in the streets and someone in the dark said “Hi baby” from a car. In 
front of me two teenage boys in black leather jackets and startling haircuts were 
singing and swinging at each other with their belts. At the curb two people in an 
automobile were having a loud and terrible row. I listened to my heels on the 
pavement and thought of the special click of Eve’s when we walked together. There 
was a peculiar April sweetness and heat in the air. I almost reached out to touch 
the night. I walked faster. Something had begun to sing over the disappointment 
and hurt inside me, something that was surely the most beautiful thing in the 
world, I could feel my body relaxing. I could feel the specific of the night which 
was spring. I could feel all my strength and all my happiness rising strong in me 
and that it was only the anticipation of Eve. I thought of all the things I might have 
said to Dave, good things, heroic things, true things which I might someday say to 
him and—and then I did not care at all. Shame and confusion fled and mingled 
with the night and I could think only of flowers growing lovely and wild some- 
where by the highways: of every lovely melody I had ever heard. I could think 
only of beauty—isolated and misunderstood, but beauty still, and only beauty. 
Someone had spoken to me of something they thought was unclean and sick and 
I could think only of beauty and spring nights and flowers and lovely music . . . 
Someday perhaps I might hold out my secret in my hand and sing about it to the 
scornful, but if not, I would more than survive. 

By the time I reached our block I was running. 








The views expressed here are 
those of the writers. ONE’s readers 
cover 2 wide range of geograph- 
ical, economic, age, and educa- 
tional status. This department aims 


to express this diversity. 


Gentlemen 
May | add my personal objection to the 

obvious ‘'swish.” It's like wearing a set of 
false teeth that protrude over your lower 
lip. A ridiculous addition to a very real 
problem 

Mr. R. 

FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


Dear Friends: 

Enclosed is a check for your Post Office 
Fund. Thank you very much for the issue of 
ONE Confidential. | was particularly inter- 
ested in the Articles of Incorporation as an 
insight into the organization and workings of 
the Corporation, and am looking forward to 
reading the By-Laws in the next issue. You 
are to be congratulated on the ambition of 
your objectives. You have in the Articles a 
mighty blueprint for the future! 


Mr. B. 
SPRINGFIELD, VIRGINIA 


Dear Editors: 


! am in complete accord with your present 
stand in regards to Freedom of the Press in 
all countries. We all know that the muffling 
of public expression is the first step towards 
dictatorship and the over-riding of intelligent 
abolition of existing abuses among our dem 
ocratic society today. Please accept this con- 
tribution to aid in your supreme court case 


Miss R 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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To the Editor: 


Read the ‘Dear Joe’’ letter with great in- 
terest—also some of the follow-up replies. 
One point in the original letter sort of stuck 
in my craw. | would like to ask ''friend’’ how 
reading ONE or any similar publication can 
convince a person to become an active homo- 
sexual? 

Is it possible for a person to be so weak 
minded, so full of self doubt that all he needs 
to do is read an issue or two of a magazine 
and he is a 100% convert? If so, then pray 
tell your friend not to see a doctor, but simply 
read a couple of stories in True Confessions 
and he will be a grade-A, 100% lover boy 
type with the ladies. 

Granted, ONE is a powerful tool—a 
pioneer and a standard-setter, but can it 
have even more power than the editors or 
most of us readers realize? 

If knowing the legal status, the religious 
aspects and the present over-all picture of 
homosexual life in America is biased re- 
porting ,then ONE is guilty. On the other 
hand, if these problems, common to so many 
of us, are evaluated and discussed openly, 
not only among ourselves but also among 
heterosexuals, then ONE is to be congratu- 
lated for giving the impetus to this move- 
ment. 

Tangents’’ brings reality to the picture 
to balance some of the novelettes which are 
rather idealized and simplified. A strict diet 
of fact and discussion would take away much 
of the individuality of this magazine, there- 
fore a balance between fact and fiction must 
be achieved. 

For myself, | say all the more power to 
the editorial staff of ONE for bringing us 
closer together. Maybe someday the ‘‘mystic 
bond of brotherhood” will no longer be a 
desired goal but an achieved and proven 
fact. ONE is doing a great deal of positive 
proselytizing to hasten the onward rush of 
that day. 

Mr. J, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Dear Friends. 

As a new subscriber, | wish to congratu- 
late the staff and members of ONE on the 
fine work they are doing, | enjoyed "Neu 
rotic Eyes” in the April issue and look for- 
ward to receiving the fiction issues | have 
missed. | also wish to say | think the larger 
established magazines must envy you your 
artists! Thanks too for your Book Service 
Would it ever be possible for you to send out 
a monthly mailer so we would know ALL 
books for sale thru ONE? | shall depend on 
ONE now to help me enlarge my library in 
stead of hunting and searching on my own. 

Miss K. 
RACINE, WISC, 


Dear Friends: 

The news of ONE Institute has reached me 
thru The Ladder and thru letters from a friend 
in L.A. Are there any plans in the future to 
give your courses by mail? | hardly think it 
wise to leave my present position and move 
to L.A. and yet | think it unwise to miss any- 
thing as important as your institute sounds. 


Miss T. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Yes, correspondence courses 
are under discussion. It will be some time, 
however, before these plans can be carried 
out, 


Dear Editors 


Most homosexuals I've known have 
had a Trojan Horse within themselves; they 
have more than half believed that society is 
right in its condemnation of them. For this 
reason too it is necessary to get right down 
to brass tacks and to reply with real answers 
to their self-doubt and self-recrimination. The 
analysts and psychiatrists are really little 
help. After all is said and done they too pro- 
ceed on the assumption that homosexuality is 
a bad thing, for all their tolerance and per 
missiveness they nearly universally regard it 
as most unfortunate. My own conviction is 
that homosexual love is rich with positive 
value for humanity. Under present conditions 
this value is largely potential. | believe that 
our situation is very similar in its broader 
aspects to that of the Negro. Society keeps 
the Negro in abject squalor and then takes 
that imposed condition as proof that the Ne- 
gro is inferior, We will never know what the 
Negro is really worth until he is given equal- 
ity of status and opportunity. The same is 
true of the homosexual, | am convinced 


Mr. L. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


To the Editors: 


The importance of the case of ONE, Inc 
vs. Olesen may very well be one of the most 
significant events in the life of the corpora- 
tion. | hope that all of the readers of ONE 
fully realize the importance of the case 
Should the Supreme Court decide to hear the 
case and deliver a favorable verdict, it 
could well mean the beginning of the recog- 
nition of the rights of homosexuals as in- 
dividuals, 

Mr. R. 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 
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ICSE NEWSLETTER 


Published every other month by the International 
Committee for Sexual Equality. Available in Eng- 
lish, French or German. $5. yearly. 

Postbox 1564, Amsterdam, Holland. 


VRIENDSCHAP 


Monthly magazine in Dutch; photos and draw- 
ings, also articles about women. $4. yearly. 


Postbox 542, Amsterdam, Holland. 


ARCADIE 


Monthly magazine in French; literary and scien- 
tific, infrequent photos and drawings. $9. yearly. 


162 Rue Jeanne d’Arc, Paris XIll, France. 


BOOK NEWS: Just published in England is ‘‘The Plastic Fabric’ by 
Martyn Goff ($3.50). In this country Dr. Jeanette Foster has compiled an 
exhaustive bibliography ‘‘Sex Variant Women in Literature” describing 
over 300 titles ($5.00). SPECIAL: We have acquired a limited quantity 
of the long out-of-print paperbound version of “The Better Angel’’ by 
Richard Meeker ($1.95). BULLETIN: ‘‘Derricks” by James Barr will be re- 
printed this year. Add 15c per book postage. 


For further information on the above and other books, write for our regular lists of novels, 
plays, and poetry on homosexual themes. Note we are also constant buyers of books 


Village Theater Center Bookshop 


116 CHRISTOPHER STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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